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PREFACE 


The Italian experience in America has re- 
ceived increased attention recently, but not un- 
til the 1960's were any facts compiled about the 
cultural ethos of the Italian immigrant. One of 
the reasons for this may be that the Italians are 
a proud people, and have always been defensive 
about their ethnic heritage. They have struggled - 
as have other minorities -- against a feeling of 
having to meet Anglo-Saxon standards, and this has 
often meant leaving their own Italian past and lan- 
guage behind. 


I acknowledge with gratitude the valuable 
asSistance of the following people: 


Margaret Agostini 
Mary Carbone 
Mary Commito 
Lucy DePiano 
Anna C. Maccini 
Martha Marino 
Julia Nassise 
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The Italian Culture of Everett 


by 
Mary Marino Higgins 


Italian names have been prominent in 
American history. The exploration of the New 
World started with the voyage of Christopher 
Columbus, an Italian from Genoa. It was an 
other Italian, Amerigo Vespucci, whose name was 
given to the newly discovered land. Other 
Italians were among the very earliest explorers 
to reach the shores of what is today the United 
States. Among them were Giovanni and Sabastiano 
Caboto (John and Sebastian Cabot), who explored 
the coast of New England and Newfoundland and 
whose descendants are still among Boston's first 
families; Giovanni da Verrazano, the first ex- 
plorer to reach New York harbor; and Alfenso 
Tonti, who founded the city of Detroit. 


No Italian settlements were established 
after the initial period of discovery and ex- 
ploration, however, for Italy never claimed land 
in the New World. Still, as early as 1622 the 
Virginia Company recruited for the Jamestown 
settlement sixteen Venetians, who were to prac- 
tice the art of glassmaking there. In 1657 the 
Dutch persuaded three hundred farmers from 
Piedmont, in northern Italy, to migrate to the 
settlement at New Castle, in Delaware, to help 
improve agricultural methods. Another sizeable 
group of Italians was brought to Georgia, to cul- 
tivate mulberry plants for silk production. 


William Paca of Maryland, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, seems to have 
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been of Italian extraction. There is no doubt 
about Filippo Mazzei, a Florentine who in 1773 
settled in Virginia, where he became one of 
Thomas Jefferson's most trusted friends and ad- 
visers, It was Mazzei who coined the phrase that 
appears in the Declaration of Independence stat- 
ing that "all men are created equal." Jefferson 
brought over italian musicians for the Marine 
Corps band. 


The Italian population in this country was 
still not very large at the time of the Civil War, 
but among the generals in the Union Army was Luigi 
Palma di Cesnola, who was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He later was appointed the first 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, 


Yet the Italian, despite what has been said 
in the previous paragraphs, belongs not to the 
early periods of American history but to a later 
time. The great wave of Italian immigration came 
in the late 1800's. The Italians came after the 
English, the Germans, and the Irish, at a time 
when America was changing from a rural to an urban, 
industrial nation. It was not religious persecution 
or political repression at home that caused Italians 
to come to this country, but the hope of a brighter 
future. In Italy the population was Straining the 
country's resources. Most people eked out a living 
on small plots of land held by oppressive landlords. 
In many ways the experience of Italian immigrants 
here parallels that of the Irish immigrants. 
Though most of the Italians were farmers, they were 
nevertheless unable to settle in the rural areas of 
the nation because they lacked the money to reach 
them. Instead, they crowded into the cities along 
the eastern seaboard. 
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The decision to emigrate was a momentous 
one. Emigration meant bidding goodbye to home 
and community, taking leave of familiar places, 
and setting sail for a strange land. Today 
when mass communication has made the world 
smaller, it is relatively easy to understand 
why people would choose to make such a move to 
escape poverty, but in the nineteenth century 
migration was a leap into the unknown. 


The difficult ocean crossing conditioned 
the life of every person who endured it. Until 
the middle of the nineteenth century the voyages 
were made in sailing vessels, and the immigrants 
traveled in steerage. This meant they were con- 
fined to a space below deck, usually about sev- 
enty-five feet long and twenty-five ‘feet wide. 
In many ships no one over five-and-a-half feet 
tall could stand upright. The average trip from 
Italy to Boston took forty days, but often the 
trips were longer, because of winds, tides, 
primitive navigational techniques, poor seaman- 
ship, and even, on occasion, the whim of the 
captain. For most of the travelers, this was 
the first time away from home, the first time 
away from the security of the town where they 
had been born and raised. Now they would have 
to deal with persons different from themselves, 
have to learn to understand alien ways and a 
strange language, have to attempt to survive in 
a foreign environment. 


There were probably as many reasons for 
coming to America as there were people who came. 
Each was responding, in his own way, to the 
promise contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness." America, to the Italian immi- 
grant, was the “promised land." The reality, 
of course, was different, and for most immi- 
grants America initially was a disappointment. 
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In America they often met with anger and hostil- 
ity. They were referred to as “guineas,", “eye- 
talians," "“wops.” They were degraded, exploited, 
and dominated by their new neighbors. Even if 
an immigrant preferred not to live in a neigh- 
borhood where other immigrants lived, he had 
little choice. When “Americans” discovered that 
Italian immigrants bore little resemblance to 
Dante, Columbus, or Michelangelo, they develop-~ 
ed such an aversion to the newcomers that they 
would not entertain the idea of having them as 
neighbors. Thus the Italians were forced into 
neighborhoods where earlier immigrant groups, 
such as Swedes, Germans, and Irish, had pre- 
viously lived. These groups were now moving 

to other neighborhoods, either because they had 
achieved greater status and affluence or be- 
cause they did not want to associate with the 
new arrivals. America turned out to be a place 
where even by working twelve hours a day, six 
days a week, a person earned barely enough to 
feed and clothe himself. Yet by the very fact 
of his having made the move from his homeland, 
the immigrant was a special sort of person. 

He had a mission to lift his family out of mis- 
ery and squalor. The Italian immigrant was a 
hard-working person, from necessity as well as 
from inclination and habit. 


The immigrants had large families to sup- 
port, additional relatives waiting to come to 
America, and a driving desire to strike it rich. 
The going was hard, but, following the pattern 
of all the immigrant groups in America, the 
Italian immigrants and their children gradually 
made a place for themselves here. 


In the first official enumeration of immi- 

| grants in the United States, made in 1820, only 

| thirty Italians were listed. In 1850 the 
Italians he~e numbered only 3,645. In 1880, on 
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the eve of the great migration from Italy to 
America, the Italian population here was just 
over 50,000. These immigrants came mostly 
from the north of Italy, from the Ligurian 
coast, Tuscany, and the Po valley. Iater 
immigrants came from the south, from sunny 
Sicily. Their coming coincided with a period 
of severe economic depression in Italy and 
dramatic growth in this country. By 1910 

the Italian population in the United States 
had risen to 2,104,309. 


There were very few Italian families 
listed in the 1899 Everett Directory. Among 
the Italian names appearing there were ~. 
Agostini, DePiano, Antonelli, Amerige, 
Carboni, Capodanno, Carrieri, DeAvila, 
DeCecca, Delgrata, Pagano, Varga, and DeVito, 


One of the Italians living in Everett in 
1899 was Peter Agostini, who was by trade an 
ornamental plasterer. Born in 1874 in Lucca, 
Italy, he came to the United States in 1886. 
Ten years later he was commissioned to do the 
ornamental: plaster work in the New Immaculate 
Conception Church on Broadway. His work there 
is a monument to his dedication and skill. 
Peter Agostini had three children, two sons 
and a daughter. 


Another of the early Italian families in 
Everett were the DePianos. Angelo DePiano was 
the first of his family to come to this country; 
he was followed later by his widowed mother and 
four brothers. They first settled in Boston's 
North End. Angelo married Philomena Rosario, 
and they moved to Everett in 1899. Because his 
trade in Italy was making shoes, he became well 
known as the “shoemaker” in the Lynde Street 
area of South Everett. He took pride in doing 
careful, neat work -- the kind of pride in good 
workmanship that can be considered a national 
trait among Italians. His wife was known by 
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everyone in their neighborhood as the good Sam- 
aritan. Whenever a baby was born to a neighbor- 
ing family, she was the first to arrive with 
homemade soup for the mother. Angelo and 
Philomena had six children: William, Patrick, 
Louise, James, Lucy, and Albert. James and 
Lucy are still living in Everett. Angelo and 
Philomena also had ten grandchildren and sev- 
| enteen great-grandchildren. One of these 
great-grandchildren, Ralph Noe, Jr., now rep- 
resents Ward 1 in the Common Council. 


i rt At the turn}of the century Everett's 
population was 24,336. Much of the city was 
still farmiand. Everett had been a city only 
eight years, and it offered prospective res- 
idents a modern city government and far more 
open space than was available in the North 
End. C. C. Nichols was mayor, and the city 
government was still controlled by the old, 
mostly Republican families, although second- 
generation Irish had started to make a place 
for themselves in the city's political af- 
fairs. 


| Everett was not the first stopping | 
place for Italian immigrants coming to the | 
rea. Many first settled in the North End, 

the West End, or East Boston. It was not 

long, however, before they began searching | 
for what they considered the most valuable 
acquisition they could obtain -- land. The 
Italian-American, like his family in the | 
61d country, placed a high value on home 
ownership, and Everett was a place where 
he could find land to build qa home. 


Italian-Americans adopted only those 
new ways they felt were compatible with 
their own values. The women worked because 
of financial necessity, but they were al- 
ways kept close to home. It was unthink- 
able for a single person to live away from 


ee | 
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the family. No matter how desperately the fam- 
ily. No matter how desperately the family need- 
ed money, Italian-American women did not do 
domestic work outside their own homes. Women 
could work ina factory, but after their day's 
work was done they had to return home imme- 
diately. The father was good to his children 
and gallant to his wife but exercised complete 
control over the members of his family. The 
children learned trades: bricklaying, masonry, 
cabinet-making, plumbing. They were sometimes 
apprenticed as young as the age of eight. Most 
second-generation Italian-Americans finished 
high school, and many went to college, which 
enabled them to join the ranks of white-collar 
workers and professional men and women. 


A fine example of the rapid progress of 
the Italian-Americans is the family’of Leone 
D*Assisi. Leone D*°Assisi came to this country 
in 1895, at the age of thirteen. In 1909 he 
married Rose Pelosi, moved to Everett from 
Haverhill, and opened his first barber shop, 
on Union Street. Until 1967, when he was 
eighty-five, Leo, as he was called by his 
customers, owned and operated the Eagle Bar- 
ber Shop on Ferry Street. Upon his retire- 
ment he turned his shop over to his son Louis 
who still operates it. Leone and Rose 
D' Assisi had five children: Mary, Julia, 
Louis, Emmanuella, and Rita. All of them 
atended Everett schools. Julia taught 
school in Everett for thirty-eight years. 
Emmanuella, a microbiologist working in can- 
cer research, married Dr. Robert Pinals, a 
prominent rheumatologist. Rita is a silver- 
smith, and Mary, no longer living, owned and 
operated a beauty salon in New York. Leone 
D*Assisi is now ninety-seven years old. 


There were thirty Italian families listed 
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in the 1901 Everett Directory. Among them were 
ornamental plasterers, tailors, hairdressers, 
laborers, marble cutters, shoemakers, fruit 
dealers (who sold fruit from a pushcart, not in 
a store), masons, tile setters, stevedores, 
and bootmakers. There was not yet a grocery 
store run by an Italian, nor were there any 
Italians in the professions or in the city’s 
school system. Tne Italian population was not 
concentrated in any one neighborhood but was 
Scattered around the city; there were Italian 
| families living on Sea, Chelsea, Ferry, West, 
Florence, Vine, Thorndike, Woodville, Bow, 
Montrose, and Washington Streets, and on 
Broadway, Marie Avenue, Hadley Court, and 
Paris Court. 


Antonio Lepore and his family lived at 
33 Montrose Street. An orphan, Antonio was a 
shepherd in Italy before coming to this country 
at the age of nineteen. He lived first in the 
North End. Unable to read or write English, 
he was apprenticed to a mason. When the 
Henderson Brothers, realtors and contractors 
with an office at 118 Main Street, began build- 
ing homes in Everett, they hired Antonio to do 
their masonry work. After saving Some money, 
Antonio bought a house on Montroseé Street. 
His wife Tomasina, whom he had married be- 
fore moving to Everett, died, leaving him with 
a son, Laurence, and two daughters, Lena and 
Mary. A priest, having compassion for the 
widower, introduced him to a young woman by 
the name of Mary Morandi. Mary had hoped to 
become a nun but her financial situation had 
kept her from her calling. The priest suggest- 
ed it would be an act of great kindness for 
her to marry Antonio and care for his three 
children. Mary and Antonio were married, and 
they were blessed with five more children: 
Thomas, Annie, Laura, Josephine, and John. 
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Antonio continued to work as a mason, but he 
also was employed by Eastern Gas Company. He 
was the only man at Hastern Gas at that time 
who was qualified to repair furnaces. His 
earnings were not large, but he was able to 
provide all of his children with a good edu- 
cation. His children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren became educators, dentists, 
lawyers, and physicians. His son John was one 
of the first Italian-Americans in Everett to 
be elected to the Common Council. 


To repeat what was said earlier, there 
were many reasons why Italians left their 
homeland for America. Sometimes it was a dis- 
aster that led to the decision to emigrate. 
That was the case with the Andronico family, 
who came to America in January, 1909, follow- 
ing the earthquake at Messina. Through the 
generosity of the American Red Cross, vic- 
tims of that disaster were given passage to 
America provided they had relatives living 
here. 


Leo Andronico, who was a baker, was get- 
ting ready to start work when the earthquake 
bégan. He said there was a violent shuffling 
of every movable object in the room where he 
was, including himself, and this was accom- 
panied by horrifying roars and subterranean 
thunder-claps. His wife and children, who 
were still sleeping, first became aware of 
what was happening when their beds began 

oing up and down and their house began sway- 
ing. Though the fatal shocks were of brief 
duration, many persons could not reach the 
streets, while those who could risked being 
killed by falling stones and timbers. The 
Andronico family were not able to get out of 
their apartment, having been trapped under 
debris. The violent vertical motion of the 
quake lifted solid structures high in the 
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air, and the accompanying horizontal motion 
ground thick walls into rubble which fell in 
all directions. The strong walls of the large 
business buildings were literally pulverized, 
and thousands of persons were buried as ina 
colossal sand storm. 


A great tidal wave, preceded by the sub- 
siding of waters in the harbor, swept over 
the marina and the lower parts of the city and 
rolled inland for miles over lowlying areas. 
Submarine cables were broken, and the reced- 
ing of the waters revealed vessels resting on 
the bottom of the bay. The earthquake was 
followed by a torrential rainfall that last- 
ed five days. The rain prevented fires which 
might have taken even more lives but it ham- 
pered the rescue efforts. 


After the earthquake only one wall in 
the Andronico home remained standing. On 
this wall hung a picture, painted on glass, 
of the Madonna and Child. Though their 
apartment was buried under debris, Andronico 
and his wife and three children could see a 
beam of light. They dug through the rubble, 
making a hole large enough to crawl through, 
and made their way to safety. The only po- 
sessions they were able to salvage were a 
bedspread that had been made by Andronico‘’s 
wife and the picture of the Wadonna and Child. 


The exact number who perished in that 
earthquake will never be known for certain. 
Messina was practically leveled, with many 
thickly settled sections reduced to dust. 
Nearly all 160,000 inhabitants were left 
homeless. All of the relatives of this fam- 
ily -- sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles, 
nieces, and nephews -= were killed. 
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With nothing left and aided only by the 
Red Cross, the Andronico family sailed for a 
new life in the United States. Martha 
Andronico, one of the three children in the 
family, still lives in Everett. She is the 
widow of Thomas Marino, and lives on 
Hampshire Street. On her pedroom wall hangs 
the picture of the Madonna and Child which 
survived the tragic earthquake. 


By 1910 there were approximately 170 
Italian families in Everett, out of a popula- 
tion of 29,111. Charles Bruce was mayorat 
that time. No Italians had yet entered local 
politics nor were there any on the police 
force or in the fire department, but they 
were working as electricians, salesmen, in- 
terpreters, chemists, grocers, reporters, 
teachers, construction foremen, paymasters, 
engineers, machinists, and clerks. 


Andrew Maccini and his family were liv- 
ing in Everett in 1912. Andrew was married 
to the former Johanna Dadomo. After leaving 
Italy Andrew went to France and Germany be-. 
fore coming to the United States. He set- 
tled in Everett and went to work at his trade 
of tile setting, for which he had. been train- 
ed in Italy. Andrew set the tile for the 
mosaic in the Christian Science Mother Church, 
the swimming pool at Yale University, and 
Sumner Tunnel. He also set the tile in 
many houses and restaurants. Andrew and 
Johanna had three children: Julius, Anna, 
and John. Julius was an analytical chem- 
ist for the United States Navys John, a 
scientist with the National Science Founda- 
tion in Washington, has several publications 
to his credit; and Anna served before her re- 
tirement as a contracting and purchasing ~ 
agent for the Department of the Interior. 
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By 1920 Everett‘’s population had grown 
to 40,000, an increase of 150 per cent over 
the population in 1900. Approximately 450 
Italian-American families were living in 
Everett in 1920, which was an increase of — 
1500 per cent for the same twenty-five year 
period. In 1920 Salvatore Rocco, the first 
Italian-American to enter local politics, 
was serving in the Common Council. There 
was an Italian-American, Giulio Tuliana, 
with the fire department, and another, 
Pietro Fiorentino, with the police. depart- 
ment. Italian-Americans were running their 
own businesses: they owned bowling alleys, 
tobacco shops and catering establishments, 
confectionery stores, floral shops, fruit 
and grocery stores, and investment firms. 
They had begun to form their own organiza- 
tions, such as the Everett Italian Co-opera- 
tive Association, which was located at 398 
Main Street. 


Until 1927 Italian Catholics in 
Everett had to travel to Boston’s North 
End to attend Mass. How an Italian church 
came to be established in Everett is told 
in the souvenir book of the golden jubilee 
of St. Anthony's Church, and the following 
account is taken in part from that book. 
Father Riley of the Immaculate Conception 
Church sent a priest by the name of Father 
Hickey to the “Village” area of everett; 
Father Hickey had lived in Italy and spoke 
Italian fluently. Father Bonner and later 
Father Hartigan worked with Father Hickey 
in the Village. A small chapel had been 
constructed in the Mattuchio barn on Kelvin 
Street, and many an Italian parishioner re- 
ceived his first communion there, under the 
light of a lantern. 
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With the growth of the Italian popula- 
tion came the need for a larger place of wor- 
ship. Under the leadership of Orazio Rocco, 
Antonio Dragone, and Celestino Pierotti, an 
appeal was made to the late Cardinal O'Connell 
to establish an Italian parish in Everett. 
The request was granted, and a decree estab- 
lishing the parish was issued late in 1927. 
The parish was assigned to the Pious Society 
of St. Charles Borromeo, a missionary organ- 
ization devoted to working with immigrants. 
The Reverend Lino Buggini was sent from the 
Sacred Heart Church in the North End to serve 
the parish. Under his direction, the old 
Broadway Theatre was rented and refurbished, 
and an altar was installed. The first Mass 
was offered there on April 1, 1928, Palm 
Sunday. The church remained at the Broadway 
location until 1950, when a new church build- 
ing was constructed on Oakes Street. The 
first permanent rectory was also built on 
Oakes Street that year. 


Father Buggini was succeeded by Father 
John Peona in 1933. When Father Peona ar- 
rived, he found many active groups at the 
church: the St. Anthony's Band, the Knights 
of St. Anthony, baseball and basketball 
teams, the Holy Name Society, the Taber- 
nackle Society, and the Christian Mothers. 
Father Peona began the Catholic Women's 
Club and the New Church Fund. But his in- 
fluence extended beyond the parish. He 
was instrumental in having Italian added 
to the curriculum at Everett High School, 
and he helped to organize the Italian World 
War Veterans. Father Natale Addenino suc- 
ceeded Father Peona upon the latter’s death, 
and when Father Natale died in 1946, Father 
Corrado became pastor. Through Father 
Corrado's efforts the New Church Fund con- 
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tinued to grow, and finally, on September 9, 
1951, the new St. Anthony's church on Oakes 
Street was dedicated. 


In the 1930°s the city’s population 
swelled to 45,000 and during that decade 
Italian-Americans made a place for themselves 
in local politics and in the professions. 
Eugene Capuano, Perina J. Delory, Joseph 
Rocco, and John T. Lepore were elected to 
the Common Council. There were two Italian 
physicians. Dr. Frank Mirabello, the first 
Italian-American to open a medical practice 
in Everett, had his office at 342 Broadway. 
Dr . Constantine Barbarisi‘s office was at 
31 Forest Avenue. By this time there were 
several Itcwhian societies also. 


One of the three movie theatres in the 
city in those years was the Capitol Theatre. 
An Italian-American by the name of Thomas 
Marino was the projectionist at the Capitol. 
He worked there from 1929 until his death in 
1951. Thomas was one of the eleven children 
of James Marino. James had left his family 
in Italy when he first emigrated to America. 
When he found a job here he sent for his 
wife and children. Thomas was the first of 
his children to arrive, making the ocean 
trip by himself at the age of nine. Thomas 
attended school in Boston and served in 
World War I as a United States citizen. 

The Italian-Americans fought in World War 
I because they were now “Americans” and 
were proud to serve their adopted land. 
Thomas married Martha Andronico, and they 
had three daughters, all of whom now live 
in Everett. 


The 1940 Everett Directory shows a 
huge increase in the number of Italian- 
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Americans in Everett. And by that year they 
were active in the city's political life. 
Salvatore Rocco was president of the Common 
Council, and the list of councilmen also in- 
cluded these other Italian names: Napolitano, 
Menza, Capuano, Fiorentino, Farese, and 
DeVito. Indeed, Italian-Americans were ren- 
dering valuable service in many fields, in- 
cluding education, the arts and the sciences, 
business, law, politics, and industry. The 
dream of their immigrant parents was now come 
ing true for the Italian-Americans. 


Many of the customs the Italian immi- 
grants brought with them have been perpetua- 
ted here. One very popular custom is the 
festa, which is connected with the celebra- 
tion of holy days or saint's days. The most 
popular festa in this area is the one held 
minually in the North End in Boston. The 
Statue of the Madonna, dollar bilis pinned 
to her garments, is borne through the 
streets to the church by twenty men. In 
the evening there is merrymaking:s the 
streets are festooned with lights, bands 
play, and there are hundreds of pushcarts 
filled with traditional Italian foods, such 
as capozelle, scungilli, and pizza. 


Another distinctly Italian custom is 
the building of the presepio at Christmas 
time. There are presepi in the homes, 
usually on a table in the living room. A 

esepio is a miniature Bethlehem: the 
scene at Bethlehem is reproduced, includ- 
{hg the hills and pastures, the star and 
¢ Hes shepherds, and the stable with Joseph, 
Mary, and the Christ Child. Presepi are 
always displayed in Italian churches on 
 ieleges Eve and for several days there- 
after. 
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Many saints’ days are celebrated by 
Italian-Americans during the year. If there 
is a Joseph in the family, St. Joseph's Day 
is celebrated, in much the same manner as 
other Americans observe their birthdays. Cer- 
tain food is associated with particular 
Saints’ days. On St. Joseph's Day, for in- 
stance, le zeppole di San Guiseppe are eaten. 
These are like cream puffs, containing whip- 
ped cream, ricotta filling, or pineapple 
cream filling. 


A word about some other saints. St. Lucy 
is, among other things, the protector of eye- 
Sight. St. Anna is the guardian of pregnant 
women and the babies they carry. St. Anthony 
is the patron saint of animals, and St. Vito 
protects against the bites of animals. St. 
Barbara shields her supplicants against the 
dangers of lightning. As a child, I was 
taught by my nonna (grandmother) a beautiful 
prayer which was to be recited during elec- 
trical storms. Translated into English it 
reads: 


Dear St. Barbara lived on a mountain, 

She wasn't afraid of thunder or lightning, 
Only afraid of God‘s will, 

Dear St. Barbara, heart of mine. 


Weddings have been the occasion for 
great celebration among Italian-Americans, 
Even when they could not really afford it, 
they would rent a hall and hire musicians; 
they would have dancing and fine food and 
drink -- expensive dolci (pastry), cordials, 
and wines. And the bride would be beauti- 
fully dressed for the high Mass at the 
church. The nuptial celebrations were in- 
deed splendid occasions. The Italians have 
an expression that applies to these customs: 
far figura, which means making a good showing. 
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Italian-Americans would sometimes hold 
christening celebrations in halls but more 
often in homes. Gifts were given to the baby. 
The godmother as a rule bought the baptismal 
outfit for the infant. And ever after the 
two families addressed each other as comare 
and compare, which mean godmother and god-_ god- 
father. 


Like their weddings, the funerals of 
Italian-Americans would be elaborate. The 
family chose the most beautiful casket 
available; expense was not a consideration 
for them at such a time. When friends and 
relatives arrived at the wake, their first 
act was to kneel before the casket and re- 
cite a prayer, and then they spoke with 
members of the family of the deceased. The 
closest friends and relatives usually re- 
mained throughout the wake. A high Mass 
was part of the preparation for burial. 

The funeral cortege consisted of flowers 
(the quantity depending on the number of 
friends and relatives the deceased had), a 
band playing solemn music, and automobiles 
carrying relatives and friends. Not too 
many years ago the relatives and friends 
went in carriages instead of automobiles, 
and the hearse was drawn by four horses. 
Families often went into debt paying for 
funerals. Underlying these funeral customs 
was the belief that they were the last tok- 
en of love that could be bestowed on those 
who had passed on. 


Visiting is a leisure activity that 
has been popular among the Italians. They 
enjoy one another's company, and they come 
together in times of sickness and trouble 
as well as at happier times; they share 
their griefs as well as their pleasures. 
No one is more ready ta lend a hand than 
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the Italian, and he gives generously even when 
he has little to give. 


Since it is enveloped in mystery, no one 
knows exactly how the Mafia originated, where 
it began, or precisely how it operates. One 
theory about its beginnings holds that the 
Mafia was started in response to the plight 
of the people of southern Italy, who were fac- 
ed with the necessity of defending their fam- 
ilies, their honor, their means of livelihood, 
indeed their very lives, against those in au- 
thority who were robbing them of their land, 
molesting their wives and daughters, levying 
crushing taxes, and inflicting harsh punish- 
ments on them. In the beginning the Mafia con- 
sisted of a few scattered groups of peasants, 
often outlaws. It was not long before roman- 
ticists began weaving imaginative tales about 
the Mafia, and in Italy, where superstition 
was widespread and the means of communication 
primitive, the Mafia soon acquired a legendary 
aura such as surrounded the Molly Maguires of 
Ireland and Robin Hood's band in England. 


The Mafia's growth in America: undoubted- 
ly was spurred by the conditions stemming from 
Prohibition, by the feeling of betrayal when 
democratic ideals were tarnished by hypocrisy, 
by the corruptibility of self-seeking officials, 
and by the heart-rending plight of the early 
immigrants. Whatever the causes, the afia has 
adversely affected the Italians who came to 
America: the image of the Mafia has been a 
stigma that for more than a century Italian- 
Americans have had:to live with. But over 
against the names of Capone, Luciano, and 
Ponzi, which became symbols on which ignorance, 
bigotry, and anti-Italian prejudice could fas- 
ten, there have been esteemed namess Amadeo 
P. Giannini, founder of The Bank of Americay 
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political leaders Fiorello laGuardia of New York 
and Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts; and Buitoni, 
Ronzoni, and IaRosa, leaders in the food industry 
In the field of sports one finds such figures as 
Graziano, DiMaggio, and Rizzuto. In music there 
were Verdi, Bellini, Rossini, and Puccini in an 
earlier time, and, more recently, Perry Como and 
Guy Lombardo. And the first saint to be canon- 
ized from the United States was the Italian-born 
Mother Frances Cabrini. 


The English language has been enriched by 
words taken from the Italian language. Consider 
the names of musical instruments, for examples 
piano, cello, piccolo, viola. And financial 
terms, such as credit, cash, value, and ducat. 
And medical and military terms, such as malaria 
and influenza, and infantry, battalion, regi- 
ment, and colonel. Finally, general and liter- 
ary terms, such as stanza, gazette, inferno, and 
gala, and slang expressions like boloney, and 
bambino. Hundreds of American place names, 
moreover, are of Italian origin, from the many 
Romes and Florences around the country to mis- 
spelled forms of names like Sienna and Ravena. 


The term “evil eye" has its roots in an- 
cient Greece, and the people of that land in- 
troduced the term into southern Italy when they 
settled colonies there. Beginning centuries 
ago, the workings of nature and their effects 
for good or harm were variously attributed by 
the Italians to saints who resembled pagan 
gods, to witches, ghosts, and demons, to the 
Christian God, to Satan, and to any and all 
possible combinations, alliances, and rival- 
ries of these. The sum total of all of these 
was given the name, il mal* occhio (the evil 
eye), and also occhio cattivo (bad eye), 
occhio Morte (eye of death) and occhio tristo 


(wicked eye). 
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Events were seen as being caused by 
forces and powers which were in turn controll- 
ed by agents. One had to learn which agent 
was behind a certain force and then marshal a 
counterforce by soliciting a more powerful 
agent to oppose it. It was imperative not 
to incur the wrath of the agents. The people 
tried to protect themselves from the “evil 
eye” by means of magic sympols. [hey wore 
amulets, which were often miniature representa- 
tions of natural or man-made weapons. Teeth, 
claws, and, most commonly, replicas of animal 
horns were worn on necklaces or bracelets, put 
in pockets, or, safest of all, sewn into clo- 
thing. Cornicelli, or little horns, were 
worn to prevent being hexed. Down through 
the centuries Italian mothers have been hang- 
ing gold charms around the necks of their 
ehildren to safeguard them from harm, from 
evil, and from sickness. 


The spell of the evil eye was repulsed 
or broken by ritualistic precautions and 
countermeasures. A woman with child, for 
example, would not look upon ugly or muti- 
lated creatures for fear that the deformity 
would enter her body through her eyes and 
affect the fetus. Precautionary measures 
were taken in any situation in which it was 
even remotely possible that the evil eye 
was present. Touching iron, a product of 
the earth, immediately made one invulner- 
able, aS did spitting through one‘s fin- 
gers and then pointing the sign of the 
horns (made by extending the index finger 
and the little finger) at the ground. 


Italian lore about the magic of numbers 
has been carried down through the centuries. 
Numeric symbols, some simple, others elab- 
orate, were painted on or carved into doors. 


ee 
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This was done because it was believed that 
certain numbers (especially odd numbers), num- 
eric combinations, and geometric forms had 
magic significance. Belief in the magic 
power of numbers can be traced to ancient 
societies, the most famous of which was one 
called the Pythagoreans, a secret society 
composed of ancient Greeks who lived in 
southern Italy and whose members developed 
an elaborate system of arithmetic magic and 
mathematical formulas. Among the latter was 
the Pythagorean theorem, which is studied 
today in high school geometry classes. Be- 
lief in the magical attributes of numbers 
was linked to other superstitions, and 
these survive in the very popular Lotto, 
the numbers lottery which goes back four 
hundred years in Italy. The lottery has 
been played throughout the south of Italy 
but has been most popular in Naples; a 
study by the Italian government in 1972 
showed that virtually everyone in Naples 
plays the lottery. 


Italians eat well. Indeed, Italy is 
the mother of European cookery. Italy’s 
fame in the culinary field, which dates 
ba¢k to ancient Romans, came long before 
that of France. Italian dishes are tra~ 
ditional and have been influenced only 
slightly by the cuisine of other countries. 
Many popular foods, such as vegetables, 
salad greens, and wines, are used today 
much as they were in the time of Nero. 

The basic ingredients of the most color- 
ful Italian dishes are tomatoes, garlic, 
and olive oil, yet Italian foods are as 
diversified as they are traditional. It 

is not at all unusual to find an Italian 
who likes neither tomato sauce nor garlic; 
he probably has his spaghetti with a butter 
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The leader in the parade of foods that 
comprise an elaborate Italian dinner is the 
antipasto, or “before-the-meal” course. This 
may vary from a duet of prosciutto and canta- 
loupe or a few crisp vegetables, to a vast 
number of bite-size appetizers, including fish, 
meats, eggs, cheeses, and rew'and pickled 
vegetables. The antipasto offers a diver- 
sified introduction to luncheon or dinner. 


For the first course, soup rivals mac- 
aroni and rice in popularity. Pasta comes 
in many forms: lasagna, vermicelli, dital- 
ini, ravioli, and manicotti are just a few 
of them. They may appear as small shells, 
long strings, puffy filled squares, or flat, 
wide noodles. Whatever their form, they are 
all pasta and must never be cooked too long 
but cooked instead al dente so they may feel 
firm between the teeth. There are many 
stories concerning the origin of pasta. 
Thése accounts include stories of ancient 
Romans eating various kinds of pasta with 
cHeese, and of Marco Polo bringing back mac- 
aroni from China. Baked or broiled, served 
with oil and garlic or tomato sauce or just 
plain butter, pasta is an antegral part of 
Itdifan cuisine, 


Vegetables are an essential part of 
the typical Italian dinner. Not just plain 
bojled vegetables, but fancy, stuffed vege- 
tables, deep-fried vegetables, or baked 
vegetables topped with tangy grated cheese 
or tomato sauce. Andino Italian meal is 
complete without a salad -- not a hearty 
meat or fish salad but a salad of greens 
or cooked, chilled vegetables touched 
with a hint of wine vinegar and olive oil. 
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Italian cooks produce elegant desserts. 
Masterpieces such as zuppa Inglese, fancy 
tower-shaped strufoli, and ricotta-filled 
cannoli tubes are but a few. Desserts like 
these are for special occasions, such as 
holiday meals and wedding dinners. 


Today the Italian-American is an integ- 
ral part of American society to which he has 
made valuable and unique contributions. He 
has brought to this society his genius for 
color and beauty, his deep aesthetic sense. 
The wandering Italian musician of colonial 
days, the folk singer of our own time, 
Constantino Brumidi’s frescoes in the na- 
tion's Capitol and Attilio Piccirilli's im- 
posing statues, the music of Toscanini and 
Caruso -- all have contributed to the en- 
richment of America's cultural life. The 
buoyancy, the song, the delicate taste of the 
Italian-American, whether displayed in the 
design of the state capitol or in the joy- 
ous celebration of the festa, have all gone 
to make America a more vital, vibrant country. 


The Italian immigrants and their chil- 
dren are keenly aware of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of this community 
and this nation. They ask nothing of America 
but the opportunity to live, work, and serve 
as other Americans do. As the distinguished 
educator Nicholas Murray Butler, the:former 
president of Columbia University, said, "You 
can subtract Italian culture from civiliza- 
tion only by destroying that civilization." 
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Ca. 1910. Leone DiAssisi is on the left of 
doorway of shoe repair shop on Union Street. 
Barbership owned by Mr. DiASsisi was next 
door to shoeshop. 


Typical Italian immigrant ca. 1920. Leo and 
Gaetana Andronico who survived earthquake 
of 1908. 
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Between 1820 and 1963 over five million 
Italians enter tne U.S. at various ports. 

This typical Italian immigrant family at 

Ellis Island. (Courtesy George #astman House). 


